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ALAMEDA SENIOR BARGE CREW ON OAKLAND CREEK. 


ON SAN 


BY ARTHUR 


ROWING 


HEREVER 
navigable 
water 1S 
adjacent to 

a center of popula- 
tion there is certain 
to be boating; for 
the dwellers on 
rivers, lakes, and 
arms of the sea 
take to it almost 
instinctively. It 
would be strange 
indeed if so magnif- 
icent an expanse 
of navigable water 
as San Francisco 
Bay, so near a large 
city, were neglect- 
ed as a means of 
recreation and 
healthful exercise. 

When the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia brought vessels from all parts of 
the world to the Land of Promise, races 
between ships’ crews in gigs or White- 
balls eee part of the Rica on 
the Fourth of July and other public 
holidays. It is probable that soon after 
1850 boats were owned by individuals 
or by a few friends in common, but 
there were no regularly organized row- 
ing clubs. 

Rowing in the Bay of San Francisco 
is greatly affected by the peculiar local 
conditions. 

Inasmuch as the young men who 
mostly make up the membership of the 
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rowing clubs are employed during the 
daytime, the long evenings of summer 
are chosen for getting crews into trim. 
Although a good deal of boating for 
pleasure and exercise is done on the 
fine days of winter (which is in many 
respects much more agreeable than the 
summer season) regattas take place dur- 
ing the summer from May to Novem- 
ber. 

Now the San Francisco summer is the 
most blustering, windy season of the 
year. From about II A. M. to 6 P. M. 
strong westerly winds prevail, and when 
these meet an outgoing tide the sea 
quickly becomes rough and choppy. 
Hence the racing boats employed on the 
Bay of San Francisco are lapstreak, open 
boats, called outrigged skiffs. For four- 
oared crews what are known as “barges” 
are used. These are also lapstreak 
boats, not canvased over either at bow 
or stern. They are inrigged, fitted with 
sliding seats, and carry coxswains, who 
spoil their steering very much by bob- 
bing to and fro in time with the oars- 
men. 

Championship races and club regat- 
tas are held either at Long Bridge, at the 
foot of Third street, San Francisco, or 
at El Campo, a picturesque picnic re- 
sort in Marin County, about ten miles 
from the city. The Alameda Boating 
Club holds its races on Oakland Creek. 
Both the Long Bridge and El Campo 
courses are on the open bay, and as they 
are not straightaway the competitors 
have to row three-fourths of a mile to 
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the stakes, round them, and pull three- 
fourths of a mile back to the starting 
point. The turn being the crucial point 
in a race, it becomes of great impor- 
tance to have a boat Ghid will round 
the mark quickly. To meet this re- 
quirement the most recently constructed 
barges are cut away at bow and stern, 
cae have very little depth, being in- 
tended to spin round their centers as on 
a pivot. The Alameda Boating Club 
was the first to have a barge of the new 
type built, and the victories of her sen- 
ior four-oared crew have been by many 
oarsmen attributed to the ease and 
quickness with which their boat rounded 
the mark. Recently all the clubs have 
obtained or ordered barges of this type, 
as it is considered almost impossible for 
a crew, however good, rowing in an old 
barge, to win from a four in a new boat. 

The practice of rowing over a course 
with a turn produces other results than 
those already mentioned. Not only are 
the summer winds in the bay violent, 
but the tides and currents are also very 
strong. Thus it often happens that a 
boat which started on the inside station, 
and which should therefore round the 
inside mark, finds, when it reaches the 
turning-point, that it has been carried 
away so far from its course that it can 
turn another mark much more conven- 
iently than its own. When a boat is 
either considerably in the lead or in the 
rear of the others, this may be done 
without danger, but when the race is at 
all close it is just at the stakes that con- 
fusion is certain to arise. Fouls do, in 
fact, frequently occur at this point. 

Regattas rarely begin before noon, 
and by that hour the El Campo course 
is almost certain to be rough, and to 
increase in roughness for the next three 
or four hours. The boats, traveling 
rapidly in a choppy sea, ship a good 
deal of water. Thus a race, especially 
in skiffs, is liable to be won, not by the 
man who can really cover the distance 
in the shortest time, but by the man 
who, either by good watermanship or 
by good luck, keeps his boat afloat and 
succeeds in reaching the winning line 
without being swamped. A barge, be- 
ing a stancher craft than an outrigged 
skiff, rarely becomes so waterlogged 
that the crew cannot proceed, but the 
pace is often much retarded by the 
quantity of water shipped. 

The Long Bridge course is also liable 
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to have rough water, and is subject to 
a further disadvantage. The start is 
made near the landward end of the 
bridge (which is really an old railroad 
wharf), and the course runs parallel to 
and under the lee of the bridge for some 
distance. The inner station is next to 
the bridge, and the center. and outer 
stations are further from it. After the 
bridge is reached, the boats turn some- 
what to the coxswains right hands, and 
make for the marks. Now at the start the 
coxswain of the crew having the outer 
station is tempted, instead of steering 
his boat along a line parallel to the 
bridge, to crowd in upon the inner boats, 
as by so doing he can set a straighter 
and more direct course for the marks. 
He is also induced, when he has a lead, 
to cross his opponent’s bows and take 
his water. This tendency to crowd is 
very likely to produce a foul. 

San Antonio Estuary, or Oakland 
Creek, as it is usually called, on which 
the headquarters of the Alameda Boat- 
ing Club are situated, has smoother 
water than the El Campo or Long Bridge 
course, and offers better facilities for 
spectators. There is also at Oakland a 
he of tidal water called Lake Mer- 
ritt. The water is absolutelv smooth, 
and from the high sloping banks spec- 
tators can obtain a good view of the 
races. 

Regattas are occasionallv held at Sac- 
ramento, on the Sacramento River, and 
at Stockton, on the San Joaquin, but 
sloughs are generallv used for this pur- 

ose bv the oarsmen of these towns. 

he Stockton Athletic Association occa- 
sionallv sends crews down to San Fran- 
cisco regattas, but of late it has shown 
verv little activitv in rowing matters. 

Another place where rowing races 
mav be Ki Lake Bohemia, where a 
large sheet of water about one-and-a- 
half miles long has been obtained by 
damming the waters of Russian River, 
near Guerneville. [he water is beauti- 
fully clear and smooth, and almost en- 
tirely free from current. 

Championship and open regattas are 
taken in hand by the Regatta Committee 
of the Pacific Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which consists of one 
delegate from each of the rowing clubs. 

Farly in 1899 a good deal of discussion 
arose over the fact that the Pacific 
Association, which is a branch of the 
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States, amended its constitution so as to 
include rowing among the sports which 
it controls, though that sport is not one 
of those over which the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union takes jurisdiction, It was 
argued that a subordinate body, such 
as the Pacific Association, deriving its 
powers from a higher body (the Amateur 
Athletic Union), cannot possess a more 
extensive jurisdiction than its parent. 
Logically this seems incontrovertible, 
but those who were in favor of the 
Pacific Association taking control over 
rowing urged that the oarsmen need 
some central body near at hand to which 
they can refer disputes for decision, and 
asserted that rowing affairs have been 
much more harmoniously conducted 
since the Pacific Association assumed 
control than they were in earlier days, 
when there was a local Rowing Associa- 
tion, which was involved in continual 
bickerings and broke up after a short 
and troublous existence. Some of the 
rowing men, especially the members of 
the South End Rowing Club and 
of the Alameda Boating Club, wish to 
form a Pacific or Western Rowing Asso- 
ciation, composed of boat clubs exclu- 
sively, and to affiliate with the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, of 


which the Alameda Club has been a 
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member for the past two or three years. 
For the present, however, most of the 
clubs are in favor of staying in the 
Pacific Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which Association has 
assumed control over rowing, baseball, 
and some other sports not included in 
the jurisdiction of the A. A. U. 

San Francisco oarsmen rarely row 
anywhere else than on the Bay, though 
they do occasionally attend regattas at 
Stockton or Sacramento. In 1898, how- 
ever, San Francisco crews went much 
further afield—as far as Astoria, on the 
Columbia River. Shells being the reg- 
ular racing boats in the Pacific North- 
west, the Astoria committee added to 
their programme special events for 
barges and са skiffs, which, as 
has been said, are almost exclusively 
used on the waters of San Francisco 
Bay. The barge race was won by the 
senior crew of the Alameda Boating 
Club, and the outrigged skiff race by 
A. W. Pape, of the Dolphin Swimming 
and Boating Club. The regatta was 

articipated in by oarsmen from Port- 
bg Seattle, and from Victoria and 
Vancouver, in British Columbia. The 
San Franciscans who visited Astoria 
were most hospitablv received bv the 
inhabitants. The Astoria regatta of 
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1899 also attracted 
several entries from 
San Francisco. 

A somewhat unsatis- 
factory feature about 
the races held on San 
Francisco Ray is that 
spectators cannot easily 
get a good view of any 
part of them except the 
start and the finish. 





W. C. ESPY, 
Chairman of Regatta There are no banks 


Committee, Pacific upon which eager par- 


tisans can run, and the 
turn, which is the most critical part of 
the race, takes place at the point farthest 
from the spectators. The courses being 
in the open waters of a great bay, the 
measurement of distances is vague, the 
person intrusted with the duty of setting 
the marks at the turn merely going out 
in a launch for what seems about three- 
fourths of a mile and dumping them in- 
to a tideway. The times made 
over the courses are thus en- 
tirely untrustworthy, as it is 
impossible to know what dis- 
tance was really traversed by 
the boats. Notwithstanding 
this the timers gravely stand, 
stop-watches in hand, noting 4. 
fifths of a second, when the I 
course is anywhere from one ` 
hundred to six hundred yards 
short of the full distance. At 
the championship regatta, held 
at Long Bridge on November 
8, 1898, the course, supposed 
to be т mile 880 yards, with a turn, 
water rough, wind and tide strong, was 
covered by the winning senior barge (an 
inrigged lapstreak boat carrying a cox- 
swain) in 7 minutes and 30 seconds, ac- 
cording to the timers. Now, the fastest 
time on record, for the Stewards’ Chal- 
lenge Cup for four-oars, at Henley Re- 
gatta, is 7 minutes 37 seconds, the boats 
being light racing craft, carrying no 
coxswains, and the course being 1 mile 
550 yards, straightaway, in almost abso- 
lutely still water. It is not necessary to 
say more to show that no dependence 
at all can be placed on the times in 
which San Francisco crews are said to 
have covered certain distances. 

The oldest boat club in existence on 
the Bay is the Pioneer Rowing Club, 
which was organized on October 4, 
1864, by Wade, Long, Brennan and 
Harrington, the first secretary being 
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Washington Taylor. The first four- 
oared shell owned by the club was built 
by John Read, a native of Bristol, Eng., 
and was named Kearsarge; she was 36 
feet 6 inches long, had a beam of 26 
inches, and a depth amidships of 18 
inches. She was launched on the same 
day as the monitor Comanche—Novem- 
ber 14, 1864. The first boat-house of 
the club was on Long Bridge, and, like 
many early Californian structures, was 
destroyed by a fire. 

The earliest race of which I have been 
able to find a record was rowed on the 
Sacramento River course, at Sacra- 
mento City, on Thursday, September 
15, 1870, at 9 A. M., in four-oared lap- 
streak boats, over a distance of three 
miles, for a cup valued at $100, pre- 
sented by the State Agricultural Society. 
The contestants were the Pioneer Row- 
ing Club of San Francisco and the 
Undine Boat Club of Sacramento. The 
former rowed in a barge named 
California, having a length of 37 
feet and a beam of 35 inches. 
The latter’s boat was named 
Alpha, and was 34 feet long 
and 30 inches wide. The race 
was won by the Pioneer crew, 
which consisted of M. Long, 160 
lbs., bow; Е. Nelson, 190 lbs., 
No. 2; J. E. Brennan, 160 Ibs., 
No. 3, and R. Landers, 180 lbs., 
stroke. The weight seems so 
badly distributed, there being 
370 lbs. on the stroke side and 
only 320 lbs. on the bow side, 
that I am tempted to suppose that the 
names and weights of numbers 2 and 3 
have been interchanged. This is the 
less unlikely, as there is no uniform 
practice with regard to numbering a 
crew, the prevailing habit being to name 
the crew ae stroke down to bow in- 
stead of in the reverse and proper order 
from bow to stroke. In a letter written 
by the secretary of the 
Undine Boat Club, of 
Sacramento, I find the 
crew numbered 1, 2, 3 
and 4, but 1 is stroke 
and 4 is the bow oar. 
In the four-oared 
barges now used around 
San Francisco it is usual 
to call No. 3 the after- 
waist and No. 2 the 
forward waist, which, J. 
though not in conform- 
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J. Е. BRENNAN, 
Oldest Oarsman on San 
Francisco Bay. 
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ity with the practice of other parts of 
the world, shows clearly the place in 
the boat occupied by the oarsmen. 

In 1870, and for a long time after- 
wards, there was a great deal of pro- 
fessionalism among the oarsmen on 
San Francisco Bay, for I observe that 
the Pioneer crew wished to have a money 
prize for the race at Sacramento, but 
the Agricultural Society objected to 
give coin. Besides the J. E. Brennan 
mentioned as forming one of the Pio- 
neer crew, W. A. Coulter (a marine 
artist on the staff of the $. Р. Call), John 
T. Sullivan, George H. Strong and Eu- 
gene Flanders are still in the city. The 
boat-house of the club is on Long 
Bridge, and the officers are as follows: 
President, C. L. Ochs; Vice-President, 
J. J. Connolly; Secretary, К. J. Espy; 
Treasurer, J. т. Sullivan: Captain, W. 
St. John, and Vice-Captain, George 
Collopy. 

On June 17, 1872, the second oldest of 
the now existing rowing clubs, the 
Ariel, was formed, its founders being T. 
G. Wall, Eugene Flanders, G. A. Frank- 
lin? A. Rogers, F. Smith, E. J. White, E. 
Willis and J. Derham. The first boat- 
house of the club was at the foot of 
Second street, San Francisco. Ihe first 
racing crew consisted of T. G. Wall, 
bow; Eugene Flanders, No. 2; Fred 
Smith, No. 3, and A. Rogers, stroke. 
This crew represented the Ariel Row- 
ing Club in all regattas until May, 1876, 
when the club disbanded. They won 
races on November 30, 1873, November 
30, 1874, and September, 1875, and were 
defeated by the Pioneers in May, 1876. 
Their coach and trainer was William 
Daily, then champion single-shell oars- 
man of the Pacific Coast, whose son, J. 
Daily, has for many years been the in- 
structor at the California Lawn Tennis 
Club. 

In 1873 there were many rowing clubs 
in and around San Francisco. In Oak- 
land there were two clubs—the Golden 
State, which had a boat-house near the 
Webster street bridge, and the Mystic 
Boat Club. In San Francisco there were 
the Friendship, California, South End, 
and California Theatre Boat Clubs, the 
Pioneer, Pacific and Oak Leaf Rowing 
Clubs, and the Walter Brown Rowing 
Association. Of these the only surviv- 
ors to the present day are the Pioneer 
and South End Rowing Clubs. At Sac- 


ramento City there were three clubs— 
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the Undine Boat Club, and the Capitol 
and Riverside Rowing Clubs. At Stock- 
ton there was the Stockton Boat Club, 
with a boat-house in C. M. Weber’s 
garden and a course on McCloud’s Lake. 
At Vallejo, opposite to the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, were the Alert, Farragut, 
Live Oak and North Vallejo Boat Clubs, 
and the Pacific American Rowing Asso- 
ciation. 

On March 17, 1873, there was a race 
on San Francisco Bay, from Third 
street, round Mission Rock and return, 
in double-scull Whitehall boats, which 
was won by E. Nelson and R. Goble. On 
April 20th Dave Morris defeated Е. 
Nelson in a three-mile race for $100 a 
side. On May 14th a return race be- 
tween the same two contestants, for a 
stake of $500 a side, was won by E. Nel- 
son. 

On May 5, 1873, the South End Row- 
ing Club (formerly the Neptunes) or- 
ganized, though its foundation is gen- 
erally dated from August, 1880, when it 
was reorganized. 

On April 17, 1877, the Ariel Club re- 
organized with nine members, the fol- 
lowing officers being elected: A. W. 
Livingston, President; F. Smith, Vice- 
President; E. Flanders, Secretary; A. 
Rogers, Treasurer; Leander Stevenson, 
Captain; W. H. Wall, F. Quinn and 
F. Holton, Trustees. Friedlander’s old 
warehouse (now known as the Mission 
Bay warehouse) at Long Bridge was 
used as a boat-house, and a racing crew 
was made up of L. Stevenson, bow; Eu- 
gene Flanders, No. 2; F. Smith, No. 3, 
and A. Rogers, stroke. The Ariel four 
defeated crews from the Neptune, the 
Pioneer, the Friendship and Vallejo 
Rowing Clubs, and was beaten by the 
Pioneer and St. George Clubs. The 
Citizens’ Fourth of July Committee in 
this year gave a cup valued at $150, to 
be won three times before becoming 
the property of the winners, for ama- 
teur four-oared barge crews. The Ariel 
crew won it twice and the South End 
Rowing Club twice; at the final race, 
in 1881, the South End crew carried off 
the trophy. Since that time, up to No- 
vember, 1897, the Ariels have won only 
one barge race, the South End crews 
winning year after year at all the open 
regattas. The Ariel crew in the above 
races consisted of G. Phelan, bow; H. 
Tank, No 2; J. Larkey, No. 3; H. Witt- 


kopf, stroke, and A. Carrol, coxswain. 
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In August, 1877, the Ariel Club made 
up one of the earliest amateur barge 
crews on the Bay of San Francisco to 
race for a trophy, named the McKinley 
Cup, for amateurs, which was won by the 
Pioneers. The club, being desirous of ob- 
taining better quarters, leased from the 
Southern Pacific Co. part of the railroad 
wharf, and erected thereon a boat-house. 
They also had built by Al. Rogers, a 
well-known boat-builder of Alameda, a 
lapstreak four-oar. On February 24, 
1878, they rowed a race against the crew 
of the California Theatre Boat Club, and 
after a close struggle were defeated by 
one and one-half lengths over a three- 
mile course. A second race, on Novem- 
ber, 1, 1878, between the same crews was 
won by the Ariels by one and one-half 
lengths in 22 minutes. Rowing was 
popular sport in San Francisco in the 
late seventies, and the Ariels contrived 
to hold their own, especially in singles. 
Henry Petersen began his career as a 
sculler with the Ariel Club, and his 
brother Charles is also a fast sculler, 
and at one time held the Whitehall 
championship of San Francisco Bay. 
Among TERA scullers who were 
members of the Ariel Club may be men- 
tioned W. Growney, Leander Steven- 
son, F. Smith and W. Blake. When the 
Breeder and Sportsman offered a Coast 
Championship Cup for four-oared shells 
the Ariel crew won it three times con- 
secutively, and became permanent own- 
ers of the trophy. On the third occa- 
sion they won a stake of $500 in addi- 
tion, which was lost by the South End 
Rowing Club. 

On December 12, 1892, the under- 
pinning of the Ariel boat-house, having 
been eaten away by teredos, collapsed 
under the strain of a southeasterly gale, 
and the house fell into the bay. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, the club secured 
a new site on Long Bridge, and erected 
a substantial house thereon. The club 
has about sixty or seventy members, 
three four-oared barges, half-a-dozen or 
more single-sculling boats, three out- 
rigged skiffs, two Whitehalls and two 
four-oared shells. The most promising 
sculler is William McAusland, a native 
of Toronto, Canada. He is light, but 
pulls in good style, and gets pace out of 
a boat. When he grows heavier he will 
probably do excellent work in the out- 
rigged skiff and shell. 

In 1896 G. T. McGinness was Presi- 
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dent of the Ariel Club. In 1897 the 
office was held by J. R. Bockman, 
an energetic worker, who is now Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and in 1898 by 
D. J. Sheehan. Its present head is P. J. 
Enright, a Canadian, who began his 
athletic career at Hamilton, Ontario, 
where he played baseball, rowed and 
skated. He is now an amateur cyclist. 
The Ariel Club is now in a better finan- 
cial position than it has been for some 
years. The initiation fee is five dol- 
lars, and the dues are fifty cents a 
month. As it is probable that the rail- 
road company which owns Long Bridge 
will ere long remove it, the Ariels and 
Pioneers will be compelled to seek fresh 
quarters. In this event the former will 
select a suitable site, and will erect a 
handsome boat-house. 

One of the best known clubs on San 
Francisco Bay is the South End Rowing 
Club, which, originally founded in 1873, 
was reorganized in August, 1880, by J. 
Bender, H. Lennon, Tim Lynch and P. 
F. McCarthy. The second-class crew 
of the club, made up of Dan Dougherty, 
bow; W. Toner, No. 2; E. Quigley, No. 
3; Francis O’Reilly, stroke, and Hugh 
Dougherty, coxswain, rowed against the 
Golden State Rowing Club at Long 
Bridge in 1881, over a three-mile course, 
for a purse of $200, Con Lynch, the 
referee, giving the result as a dead 
heat. The race, on being rowed over 
again the following week, was won by 
the South End Rowing Club by a large 
margin. Not long after its reorganiza- 
tion the South End Rowing Club pur- 
chased from some Eastern university 
men who used to row near the mail 
dock a barge known by the non-eu- 
phonious name of F/y Blister, which, 
much patched and repaired, is still con- 
sidered a useful and fast craft. The 
South End club-house, at the foot of 
Third street, near Long Bridge, was for 
many years only a rough redwood struc- 
ture, through the center of which ran 
a railroad track. At the present day 
the club’s handball court, one of the 
largest and handsomest in the city, stands 
on the site of the old boat-house. For a 
long time the South End Club contented 
itself with the barges Fly Blister and 
Garfield, but when their rivals, the 
Pioneers and Ariels, got new boats, the 
South Ends had a new one built, so as 
to keep on even terms. In 1884 the 
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present boat-house-was built, being com- 
pleted by subscription for stock among 
the members. 

In 1881 the fifth and deciding race for 
the silver cup offered by the Citizens’ 
Fourth of July Committee for an ama- 
teur four-oared barge race was won by 
a South End crew, the cup becoming the 
property of the club. 
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however, F. Duplissea was beaten by 
W. McAusland, of the Ariel Rowing 
Club. At the Stockton regatta in Sep- 
tember, 1896, on the occasion of о 
celebration of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, the South End senior 
barge crew was defeated, after a col- 
lision with the Pioneer boat and a very 
close race, by a Stockton crew. 
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In 1886 the club had a new barge, 
Charles N. Felton, built, which was lent 
to the Stockton crew for the regatta 
held September 9, 1891, at Alameda 
Mole, and is still owned by the club. 
At the regatta of September 9, 1890, 
held at Long Bridge, the South End 
Rowing Club won all three barge 
races—senior, intermediate and junior. 
In 1892 the club reorganized, and, hav- 
ing no longer any professional crew, 
joined the Pacific An of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. A four com- 
posed of J. Spillane, F. Damke, E. Shay 
and Parker (Murphy taking his place 
later), won many amateur races, but 
a purse being offered at a Fourth of 
ш, regatta, it entered for it апа be- 
came professional. In the regatta of 
May 30, 1895, the South Ends defeated 
the Ariels, Dolphins and Pioneers at 
Long Bridge. On July 4th of the same 
year, F. Duplissea won the senior shell 
championship at the Stockton regatta. 
On Decoration Day, 1896, the South 
Ends won the senior barge champion- 


ship at El Campo. In the shell race, 


AT EL CAMPO BAY. 


At the El Campo regatta of June 20, 
1897, Dr. C. C. Dennis, of the South 
End Rowing Club, won the senior out- 
и skiff race, and a crew of the same 
club won the senior barge race, defeat- 
ing the Ariel, Alameda and Olympic 
fours. At the regatta held at El Campo 
in September of the same year, the 
South Ends won the senior, intermediate 
and junior four-oared barge events, the 
junior shell race and the senior skiff 
race. The senior barge race was a most 
exciting struggle, the South End crew 
having been victorious in 1894 and 1895, 
but having been defeated in 1896 by the 
Stockton “Giants.” In 1897, the South 
End “Midgets” regained the lost cham- 
pionship with a crew made up of Henry 
Bode, bow; Robert McArthur, No. 2; 
Gus Carson, No. 3; Frank Duplissea, 
stroke, and George McGrill, coxswain. 

The Dolphin Swimming and Boating 
Club was organized in 1878 by four 
oung men fond of the water, its aims 
being to cultivate proficiency in aquatic 
sports and to promote pleasant social 
intercourse among its members. Its 
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charter members were largely Germans 
or of German descent, as is shown by 
the names Wieland, Kehrlein and Roth- 
kopf. The club occupied at first a small 
and very plain boat-house on North 
Beach. In 1880 the increased number 
of members enabled the directors to 
build a larger boat-house and to buy a 
four-oared barge. The club won its 
first race, for which a silver cup was 
presented by Mr. Robert Tobin. From 
1881 to 1886 the club grew steadily, and 
in 1887 acquired a handsome pleasure 
barge, which was named John Wieland 
in honor of one of the charter members. 
In 1888 the club incorporated. In 1895, 
the old boat-house having become inade- 
quate to the requirements of the mem- 
bers. a new house. the handsomest be- 
longing to any rowing club on the bay, 
was erected in a little cove sheltered by 
the promontory of Black Point from the 
strong westerly winds that prevail dur- 
ing the summer in San Francisco. The 
Dolphins have not won many open 
races, though at present they hold the 
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open races at Long Bridge and El 
Campo, on the Bay of San Francisco, 
and at the regatta held at Astoria (Ore- 
gon) in 1898. 

There is also on North Beach the 
Triton Boating and Swimming Club, 
but though it is in a sound financial 
condition, it has so limited a number of 
members and takes so little part in 
public events that it calls for only a few 
words of mention. Its members do not 
exceed thirty, and row rather for pleas- 
ure and recreation than from any wish 
to enter competitions. The club owns 
some stanch boats, in which the mem- 
bers take long rows around the bay. 

The clubs hitherto mentioned all have 
their quarters in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. On the opposite shore of the 
bay, in Alameda county, there are three 
clubs, the chief of them being the Ala- 
meda Boating Club, which has its head- 
quarters at the foot of Chestnut street, 
on the San Antonio estuary (or Oakland 
Creek, as it is often called). It was or- 
ganized on January 1, 1890, and now has 
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junior barge championship and the sen- 
ior outrigged skiff championship, the 
latter having been won by Alex. W. 
Pape, a strong, healthy young fellow of 
great activity, who is an estellent swim- 
mer as well as a sculler and oarsman. 
A. W. Pape won his first race on Feb- 


ruary 16, 1897, and since then has won 
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more than a hundred members. It is 
the only club devoted solely to rowing 
in Alameda, its members being princi- 
pally men engaged in San Francisco 
during the day, but residing in the city 
of Alameda. The club first entered 
championship regattas in 1895, and in 
1898 won the senior barge champion- 
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ship. In three years the members of 
the club have won sixty-three medals, 
besides cups and other trophies. The 
Alameda Club was the first of the local 
clubs to join the National Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen, of which the 
South End Rowing Club has recently 
become a member. 

The best-known member of the Ala- 
meda Club is S. J. Pembroke, whose 
name is familiar not only to the oars- 
men of San Francisco, but to those of 
Stockton, Sacramento, Portland and As- 
toria as well. He is an Englishman, 
who has been for many years resident 
in California, and has devoted much time 
and energy to the interests of rowing. 
When forty-seven years of age he won 
the open outrigged skiff race at Sacra- 
mento, on July 4, 1895, and also on Sep- 
tember 9th of the same year. He takes 
an active part in the management of all 
local regattas, and in 1898 induced sev- 
eral single scullers and barge crews 
from San Francisco to enter the regatta 
at Astoria, Ore. This year he was ap- 
pointed the San Francisco representa- 
tive of the Astoria committee. He is 
strongly in favor of the rowing clubs 
going out of the Pacific Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, and of 
forming a Pacific or Western Associa- 
tion, to include all the boat clubs on the 
Pacific Coast, from British Columbia to 
San Diego, and to be affiliated with the 
National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. 

Rowing has never attracted much 
attention at either of the Californian 
Universities, and at Stanford the sport 
is practically dead. A small lake just 
behind the University buildings is used 
for boating, but no representative crew 
has ever been got together. The Univer- 
sity of California has a boating associ- 
ation founded February 25, 1892, to 
encourage rowing among the under- 
graduates, to provide the means for 
maintaining a college crew, and to train 
an eight to row against the representa- 
tives of Stanford University. The asso- 
ciation had an excellent two-story boat- 
house on Sessions Basin, East Oakland, 
but in 1895 it was destroyed by fire, with 
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all the boats in it, on the eve of a race 
with the Columbia Rowing Club. A 
plain structure has been erected on the 
site, and is used to some extent by the 
undergraduates. But rowing has never 
taken much hold at the University, the 
only contest which excited any public 
interest being that between the Uni- 
versity and the Columbia Rowing Club 
just mentioned. The University crew was 
coached by E. M. Garnett of Harvard, and 
their opponents by E. R. Folger of Yale. 
The former, having lost their boat in 
the fire, borrowed one for the race, and 
were defeated. A University crew 
rowed in a regatta on Oakland Creek 
on February 22, 1897, and also in a barge 
race on Lake Merritt, but did not win 
either event. This year the University 
won a junior barge race at an inter- 
club regatta, held at El Campo on June 
25th, and it is hoped that University 
crews will be seen regularly in future 
regattas. 

The Columbia Rowing Club has a 
boat-house on Sessions Basin adjacent to 
the quarters of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It numbers among its members 
several University graduates, but takes 
very little interest in rowing, and never 
enters public regattas. 

One other club deserves a few words 
of mention. The Olympic Athletic 
Club, of San Francisco, ae a boating 
annex, and a boat-house in Tiburon 
Cove, Marin County, distant about seven 
miles from San Francisco, and reached 
by the Tiburon ferryboats. The dis- 
tance from the city has made it diffi- 
cult to get crews together, as it is not 
possible for the men to practice together 
regularly unless they are permitted to 
use one of the San Francisco boat-houses. 
It has been proposed to raise a consid- 
erable sum of money by issuing bonds 
and to erect handsome quarters at Ti- 
buron, where members might live dur- 
ing the summer. Then it would be pos- 
sible for crews to go out in the evening 
for regular practice. The Olympic 
Boat Club has occasionally entered 
crews at open regattas, but has displayed 
little activity in that direction in recent 
times. 





